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SYMBOLS OF THE SEASONS AND MONTHS REPRESENTED IN EARLY ART. 

By CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 




HE consideration of the subjects that are found 
to have been introduced into their various works 
by the sculptors, carvers, glass-painters, and 
other artists who were allied with the architects 
of the Middle Ages, opens a wide field for 
curious and interesting inquiry ; it is a field, 
however, to which comparatively slight atten- 
tion has yet been devoted. In order to attain in any degree to 
a correct knowledge, and consequently to a just appreciation 
of the motives which influenced the early artists in their selec- 
tion and adoption of subjects for architectural decoration, it is 
necessary, on the one hand, to carry out a widely-extended 
comparison between different series and various examples of 
works of the same class ; while, on the other hand, it is equally 
important that early works of any one particular class should be 
studied in direct association with all contemporary productions 
of a kindred character. Thus the capitals, bosses, corbels, 
spandrel-sculptures, miserere-carvings, and the other produc- 
tions of architectural sculptors and carvers, which the mediaeval 
freemasons scattered in rich profusion through English cathe- 
drals and churches, combine to throw light upon their own 
subjects, and also upon those that were painted upon walls and 
vaults, that glowed in windows, and were inlaid in pavements. 
Variously modified, in accordance with varying circumstances, 
and ever adapting itself to diverse forms and conditions of 
expression, the iconography of the Middle Ages in England 



clearly flowed from a single fountain-head through many chan- 
nels ; and, in all its diversified works, the influence of the same 
mind, the same feeling, and the same train of thought, may 
be traced with greater or less degrees of exactness. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that all these early works 
extend their teaching powers far beyond the limits of the domain 
of Art. Of great value, indeed, as faithful exponents and signi- 
ficant illustrators of the Arts of the Middle Ages in England, 
the architectural sculptures, carvings, and paintings constitute 
contemporaneous illustrated chronicles of the personal history 
oi the English people. And the accuracy and truthfulness of 
these chronicles, comprehensive as they are, are attested and 
confirmed by the fact that they were composed by men who were 
altogether unconscious of being chroniclers at all. Those early 
artists used their pencils and their chisels, not to record, but to 
instruct, to criticise and to warn, to encourage and to guide, 
always also being desirous to beautify. Under the control of 
the traditions of their Art, influenced by their own feelings, and 
directed by their own observation and knowledge and expe- 
rience, and also by the associations of their own everyday lives, 
they worked under the impulse of motives devoid altogether of 
any historical element. What they saw before them and around 
them they took ; they represented it as they saw it, and they 
used it in realising the object which they had in view. In the 
same spirit they dealt with the scant literature of their times, 
accepting it in simple faith, and working from it and in har- 




Fig. I. — Winter : Miserere-carving, Worcester Cathedral, c. a.d. 1395. 



mony with it with characteristic consistency. When they gave 
the rein to their imagination, as it is evident they delighted in 
giving it, it was but natural that such men should have per- 
mitted themselves to have expatiated in the wildest regions of 
fantastic and bizarre extravagance. Accordingly, at times they 
appeared to have actually revelled in the production of the 
strangest compound figures; but, at the same time, unnatural 
as these monsters may be in the structure of their several parts, 
and also in the combination of those parts, nature always was 
the artist's guide, and nature's principles and method of work- 
ing were faithfully, even though in all probability unconsciously, 
kept in view. The grotesque feeling, again, an outgrowth of 
the love of nature inherent in the mediaeval mind, which per- 
vades all true Gothic Art, in the works of the early architectural 
artists found congenial opportunities for expressing itself ; and 
yet even the decided " grotesques " of those artists, for the most 
part, were full of all kinds of meaning and suggestions, not 
necessarily obvious, and indeed more frequently resembling heat 
in steam while it is "latent." Once more, it ought ever to be 



kept in remembrance that, as it was a delight to them, so also 
it was a necessity for the early architectural artists to convey 
their teaching, in the great majority of instances, by allegory 
and symbol ; whence it follows that to the existence of allego- 
rical and symbolical motives in their works it becomes us 
always to be prepared to accord a willing recognition. In his 
researches among these early works, however, the student must 
expect to be perplexed by the difficulty inseparable from his 
attempts to define the boundary-lines, beyond which an intentional 
symbolical meaning may not be considered to exist. Unques- 
tionably much was intended to convey, and was understood and 
accepted as conveying, the most serious and important teaching 
under commonplace symbolical forms, which now appears to be 
merely commonplace and casual, and without any more of 
significance than may lie, palpable enough, upon the surface. 
And then, on the other hand, it may be equally true that we 
ourselves sometimes seek for symbolism where the original 
artists never dreamt of more than the simplest expression of 
simple ideas. At all events, if we would read these old 
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chronicles aright, we must endeavour as far as possible to iden- 
tify ourselves with the original chroniclers. We must look at 
their works not from our point of view, but from their own. 
Our object must be to discover what they intended to convey, 
to investigate the means and appliances at their disposal, and 
to familiarise ourselves with what they knew would be expected 
from them, and therefore would be understood to be embodied 
and expressed in their works. These early works, so to speak, 
we must regard through the medium of the atmosphere of their 
own times, associated, moreover, with the condition of society 
and the standard of knowledge in those times. 



In addition to such subjects as they might derive directly 
from the Holy Scriptures themselves, many of which would 
assume the aspect assigned to them in the " Mysteries ' ' and 
other dramatic representations of their day, the various artists 
who were allied with the freemasons in their guilds in the Middle 
Ages possessed fruitful sources for welcome subjects in the 
saintly and romantic legends, in the so-called "Bestiaries" 
(which, after a truly peculiar fashion of their own, taught what they 
were pleased to regard as the science of Natural History), and 
in the Fables, always profusely illustrated, then standing high 
in public favour. Other subjects, again, frequently would be 




Fig. 2. — Winter : Miserere-carving , Worcester Cathedral, c. a.d. 1395. 



adapted for association with architecture from such scenes and 
incidents as commonly were depicted in the popular illumina- 
tions of manuscripts, and particularly those connected with the 
highly esteemed calendars, or ecclesiastical almanacs. These 
subjects comprehended the more important and significant 
agricultural and domestic occupations and duties, the sports 
also and recreations, that were more or less directly associated 
with the Four Seasons, or with the several Months of the 
Year ; and, consequently, which might naturally be accepted as 
their appropriate and expressive Symbols. These were subjects 
in themselves highly interesting, and necessarily popular, with 
which all would be familiar and would sympathise, and such as 



also would admit of a widely diversified range of representation. 
The introduction of such subjects as decorative accessories of 
churches would be in true harmony with the tone of religious 
feeling in those times prevalent, since they then would be re- 
garded as impressive teachers at once of the necessity and of 
the reward of man's provident thoughtfulness, and of his yearly 
round of personal labour in things temporal — thoughtfulness 
and labour to be adapted to constantly changing external con- 
ditions, and yet without intermission to be sustained. In this 
same teaching also there would be ever present a rich vein of 
allegory and parable, pointing to a far higher thoughtfulness, 
and to diligent labour in a field where good seed carefully sown 




•Autumn : Miserere-carving, Worcester Cathedral, c. A.D. 1395. 



and watchfully tended in due season may produce imperishable 
fruits. The seasons of the year, too, would not fail to be con- 
sidered the most instructive types of human life itself, with its 
springtide, its summer bloom, its autumnal maturity, and its 
winter of decline, each one of them having its own proper occu- 
pations and duties. Nor would that other teaching of the 
seasons be overlooked which, in the regular order of their sure 
succession, sets forth the all-bountiful and never-failing bene- 
ficence of Divine Providence. So, for many reasons, we may 
look on the mediaeval symbols of the seasons with no common 
interest ; and the examples that yet remain of the manner in 



which the artists of the great Gothic ages represented those 
symbols we may heartily accept as among not the least valuable 
of the artistic bequests to us from the past. Should certain of 
these symbols now appear even excessively simple and homely, 
let us not forget that some few centuries ago upon the degree 
of their simplicity and homeliness the point and effectiveness of 
these same symbols of the seasons mainly depended. In like 
manner, should some of these representations instinctively strike 
us as strangely out of place in the positions where we find them, 
and amid the associations which surround them, such senti- 
ments assuredly will undergo a change when we call to mind 
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who the men were who designed these symbols of the seasons, 
and for the benefit of what generations of our predecessors they 
executed them. Whatever their subjects, at all events we rarely, 
if ever, find the works of mediaeval architectural artists deficient 
either in palpable earnestness of purpose or in vigour of both 
thought and execution. Their works often may be uncouth, 
and at times to us positively offensive ; and yet, even at the 
worst, it has to be shown that any of these early works were 
intentionally irreverent or unseemly, while invariably they mani- 
fest a strong and brave reality and an intense naturalness, 
which could brook nothing that was feeble or insipid, or that 



might have the semblance of being vague or irresolute. It may 
not, indeed, at all times be desirable that we ourselves should 
follow their guidance implicitly, in working, as some of those 
stern, nature-loving artists worked in the olden time, but we are 
bound to do them the justice, to the best of our ability, to read 
their works as they intended them to be read ; and certainly we 
shall do well in our own work so far to be one with them in spirit 
and feeling, that we always aspire to be earnest, vigorous, and 
self-reliant, clear and decided in our views and aims, and content 
only with a manly and independent originality. 
The original examples of the Symbols of the Seasons which 




Fig. 4. — Autumn : Miserere-carving, Worcester Cathedral, c. A.D. 1395. 



I propose here to give, for the most part have been drawn from 
photographs of the carvings upon the remarkable series of 
" Misereres," works of the reign of Richard II., and evidently 
executed towards the close of his reign, and with it of the 
close of the fourteenth century, still existing in a happy con- 
dition of unrestored preservation in the stalls (themselves new 
and very beautiful) in the choir of Worcester Cathedral. Of the 
original arrangements of the Worcester miserere-carvings all 
traces have long been lost ; nor is the series itself complete, 
four of the. original number (forty- one) being missing. Eleven, 
however, of the carvings that yet remain may be accepted 



without hesitation as having been designed to symbolise the 
seasons, and perhaps three of the others may be added to their 
number. Upon the general subject of miserere-carvings, and 
upon the use to which the singular seats in mediaeval choirs, 
known as " misereres," were put, some notices, accompanied 
with numerous illustrative examples, appeared in the Art 
Journal for 1875 (pages 54, 81, and 137). In connection 
with the same subject I may here further remark, as the mise- 
reres themselves, invariably found under the same conditions, 
evidently were held to form an indispensable part of the fittings 
of choirs, so, in like manner, in the adornment of these misereres 




Fig. 5. — Spring : Miserere-carving, Worcester Cathedral, c. A.D. 1395* 



on their under sides (and only on their under sides were they 
ever adorned) a regularly established system and method of 
treatment was adopted, in conformity with which (with very rare 
modifications of the prevailing plan) the artists of the Middle 
Ages found free scope for the exercise both of their imaginations 
and their powers of execution. The ornamentation in question 
consists of a mass of carving placed under the seat, and forming 
and acting as a corbel to support it. This carving exhibits a 
principal central subject immediately beneath the seat, with two 
subordinate side-wings, volets, or supporters, springing from 
the moulded face of the seat itself, or in some way connected 
with the principal carving between them. In the fine series of 



miserere- carvings in Gloucester Cathedral these supporters do 
not appear. In many examples the subjects of the side- 
carvings are altogether independent of the central and principal 
subject ; and, on the other hand, the side-carvings frequently 
constitute integral or dependent parts, or they are important 
and significant accessories, of the incident or subject represented 
in the centre under the seat.* These carvings range in date 



* In all the engravings of the Worcester miserere-carvings, drawn from photo- 
graphs of the originals, which are here introduced, and of which full descriptions 
hereafter will be given, it has been considered desirable to give the side- carvings 
with the central figures or group, in order to show these early works in a complete 
state. 
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from the thirteenth century to the era of the Reformation, the 
earliest series known to remain in England being in Exeter 
Cathedral. As naturally would be expected, they exhibit widely 
varying degrees of artistic merit. The under faces of the mov- 
able seats in stalls, when their entire range should be upturned, 
offered such attractive facilities for what, taken as a whole, 
would constitute a bold band of carving, exactly in a position 
where it would be specially effective, and where also the blank 
necessarily produced by fixed seats would cause the richly 
canopied stalls, when unoccupied, to resemble a range of niches 
destitute of statues, that it is easy to understand the readiness, 
not to say the eagerness, with which the mediaeval architects 
availed themselves of the means offered by the misereres for the 
adornment of their stall-work. The contrast between the 
general effect of a range of stalls with their miserere-seats 
turned down, and their carvings consequently hidden out of 
sight, and that of the same range when the carvings of the 
upturned misereres are displayed and form a striking frieze- 
like belt of figures and foliage, is more than sufficient to account 
for both the introduction and the prevalence of miserere- 
carvings, and also for the high favour in which they certainly 
were regarded. 

The aggroupment and arrangement of the subjects introduced 
into early ecclesiastical carvings and paintings, assuming them 
to have been determined by any fixed principles, and in accord- 
ance with some recognised system, are questions that still are 



open for inquiry. Sometimes, as it certainly in some instances 
was the case, a group of subjects was formed in which a 
single idea was carried out, each subject taking its own part, 
and all of them being placed in juxtaposition. At other times, 
as appears from original works still in situ, miscellaneous sub- 
jects were intermixed without any special motive being apparent. 
Of the subjects found to have been directly associated with 
the Symbols of the Seasons, and to have been second only to 
those natural allies of the seasons, the Signs of the Zodiac, in 
the popular estimation, the most remarkable were figures sym- 
bolical of the Virtues and Vices. Generally represented in pairs, 
one of these figures, a female in an upright attitude and having 
a dignified and gracious expression, impersonates a Virtue ; 
while the companion figure, degraded in aspect, and in a 
crouching position, symbolises the opposite Vice. Thus, in the 
pavement of Trinity Chapel, in Canterbury Cathedral, one medal- 
lion contains figures symbolical of Sobrietas and Lvxvria. 
Groups symbolical of the Virtues and Vices, again, appear in 
sculpture about the entrance to the Chapter-house at Salisbury. 
And, to refer to one other series of similar figures, no longer in 
existence, "allegorical representations of Virtues, in the cha- 
racter of armed females, overcoming their opposite Vices," once 
held conspicuous positions in the Painted Chamber at West- 
minster. Two of the groups in that series, engraved, after 
Charles Stothard's beautiful drawings made in 1819, in the 
'" Vetusta Monumenta," vol. vi., of the Society of Antiquaries, 




Fig. 6. — Spring : Miserere- carving, Worcester Cathedral, c. a.d. 1395. 



exhibit LARGESCE, or Bounty, with CovoiTlSE, or Avarice ; 
and Debonerete, or Gentleness, with Ira, or Anger. Other 
symbolical figures, often represented in accordance with a 
favourite usage in the Middle Ages, exhibited the Seven Deadly 
Sins apart from the Virtues. In like manner, on the other 
hand, impersonations of the Christian graces and virtues at 
times are to be found alone^ In the miserere-carvings in Fair- 
ford Church, Gloucestershire, famous for its stained glass, it 
has been conjectured that into the subjects, in all fourteen in 
number, no less than six of the deadly seven have been intro- 
duced. In the capitals of the Ducal Palace at Venice, the 
sculptured impersonations of the Virtues and Vices commence 
with Liberality and Avarice ; the entire series is described by 
Ruskin in his own effective fashion in the second volume of the 
" Stones of Venice." Chaucer, Spenser, and Dante have 
drawn their poetic portraitures of the same allegorical person- 
ages. Thus, in his " Romaunt of the Rose," the father of 
English poetry describes the Garden of Mirth, or Love, wherein 
grew the Rose, the object of the lover's wishes and labours, to 
have been enclosed with embattled walls painted with such 
allegorical figures as Hatred, Avarice, Sorrow, and others; 
Danger being specially remarkable for the bold and fine imagery 
of the poet. 

Whatever other symbolical allies they may have, none can be 
so consistently associated with the Symbols of the Seasons and 
Months as the Signs of the Zodiac—a consistency felt and ex- 



pressed by Spenser in a manner that has left nothing to be 
desired. The symbols and the signs appear together in the very 
curious series of carvings, now much worn and mutilated, on 
the Anglo-Norman doorway of St. Margaret's Church, York. 
These carvings are thirteen in number, in accordance with the 
Saxon usage of dividing the year into that number of lunar 
months ; hence the sixth month, having the symbolical rural 
occupation of mowing, is treated as the intercalary month. The 
very remarkable Anglo-Norman font of lead in Brookland 
Church, Kent, is enriched by a double arcade of twenty arched 
compartments : and in the upper series the zodiacal signs are 
represented, while under the lower and loftier arches appear the 
symbols of the months, the signs and symbols being in pairs, 
and the name of each sign and of its corresponding month being 
given, the former in Latin and the latter in Early French (see 
Archceological Journal, vi. 177, and A rchceologia Cantiana, 
iv. 87). These compartments thus being twenty in number, 
eight of them contain duplicates of the compositions in the 
remaining twelve. In the medallions inlaid in the pavement of 
Trinity Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral the signs and symbols 
are present together ; and such also is the case in the calendar 
prefixed to the fine MS. distinguished as the "Lambeth Psalter" 
(No. 233), its date early in the fourteenth century, which is one 
of the richest treasures in the extensive and very valuable Archi- 
episcopal Library at Lambeth. 

( To be continued.) 



